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Tie Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


DEATH OF JOACHIM MURAT. 


In the memoirs of Colonel Maceroni, a cu- 
rious rambling book in two large 8vo volumes, 
just published in London, there occurs the best 
and most minute account of the last moments 
of Murat which has yet been given to the 
world. It will be recollected that after the 
battle of Waterloo, Murat, whose aide-de-camp 
Maceroni was, set out from Corsica with two 
hundred and fifty veteran followers, to make a 
descent upon the Neapolitan territory, antici- 
pating that he would be received with open 
arms by his subjects. Some of his followers 
were separated from him by a storm, and others 
proved recreant to his fortunes. He had then 
given up all intentions of exciting a revolt, but 
Janded at Pizzo with a few companions to pro- 
cure provisions for a longer voyage, when he 
was seized by the authorities and imprisoned. 
The following scenes, if their hero had been a 
good man, would almost affect the reader to 
tears :-— 





“On the second day of King Joachim’s captivity, up- 
wards of eight hundred armed inhabitants and peasants, 
from Monteleone, arrived upon the heights of Pizzo, in 
the intention of rescuing the king ; and several thousand 
others were preparing to make a movement, so soon as 
news should be sent to them from this advanced guard 
of Joachim’s Calabrian friends. This armed body ob. 
tained very near acress into the castle, under the pre- 
tence of offering their services to General Nunziante in 
the preservation of tranquillity. ‘They would certainly 
have succeeded in their object, had not sume false friend 
apprised the general of his danger. He then called into 
the castle strong reinforcements, prepared the cannon, 
and threatened to fire on the visiters. ‘The peasantry 
had naj the means of storming such a place, so they 
silently dispersed. So soon as the body of armed Cula- 
brians had retired, General Nunziante invited the king 
to a splendid dinner, which he had prepared for him in 
the armoury of the castle. The general sat next to the 
king, and about twenty officers and functionaries formed 
the party. But no effort of any of the guests, or of 
Nunziante himself, could elicit a single word of conver- 
sation. The company, with downcast eyes, beheld be- 
fore them the man who for so many years had beeu the 
admiration and the idol of the military and reforming 
world; who had been for fificen years a sovereign prince, 
the last ten years of which, as King of Naples, he had 
passed in showering benefits on the land wherein he 
now was bound in chains. A dismal banquet this;—a 
real funeral meeting—just as the event confirmed. In 
the course of this day, Murat wrote to his consort, to 
the Austrian commander.in.chief at Naples, and to Sir 
William A’Court, British ambassador at Naples, inform- 
ing them of his situation, and of the asylum in Austria, 
which I had obtained from the allied sovereigns. These 
letters were duly forwarded by General Nunziante. 

“ On that very afternoon, 11th of October, an English 
brig of war, commanded, I believe, by a Colonel Robin. 
son, who had under his orders a squadron of Anglo. 
Sicilian gun-boats, anchored off Pizzov. Murat imme- 
diately claimed the right of being placed on board as a 
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prisoner to the English. He maintained, that as he had 
been taken under the protection of the “High Allied 
Powers,” who had decided upon his future disposal, as 
shown by the official notification conveyed to him through 
me, it was the duty of General Nuuziante to place him 
in the hands of those allies, which he had an opportu- 
nity of doing, by putting him on board the English ves-| 
sel of war now in the harbour. ‘The genera! admitted | 
the justice of the proposition, and consented to the de- | 
mand. He appeared greatly agitated, and I would fain | 
hope that a benevolent spirit was at work within him,| 
inducing him to wash his hands of so agonising a re- | 
sponsibility, and of being the executioner of an innocent | 
man, by seizing the alternative so luckily afforded him. 
But he muttered something about ‘the telegraph’—of 
having had a warning signal that it was going to work : 
and so, his benevolence sinking under his ideas of official 
responsibility, he declared to Murat, that he felt bound 
to wait until the evening of that day, for any orders that 
might be transmitted to him trom Naples by the tele. 
graph; but that, in the event of no specific orders con- 
cerning the king arriving through that medium, he 
would put him on board the brig at night-fall. 

“It may be easily conceived with what anxiety the| 
telegraph was watched by the king and his companions 
during the remainder of that day. It was about the 
season of the equinox. Four o'clock came—five o’clock 
—the telegraph remained motionless. Half past five, 
the same. ‘The evening was fast drawing in; the wea-| 
ther was squally. The passing of a cloud might decide | 
his destiny. The sun was set—the telegraph had not! 
stiired—when, just upon the verge of darkness, the arms 
of the machine began to move, though scarce light. 
enough remained even to finish the repetition of the fatal | 
signals! Nunziante immediately repaired to the apart-| 
ment of the king, but, without informing him of the real | 
import of the orders he had received, merely stating that | 
it was nut in his power to allow of his going on board 
of the English vessel, as he expected the conclusion of 
the telegraphic despatch early next morning. 


“On the night of the 12th of October, Prince Canosa 
arrived in the vicinity of Pizzo, with dictatorial and full) 
absolute powers of life and death, so that from the cha- | 
racter of the messenger we may well divine the tenor | 
of the orders sent. Nunziante had well understood the | 
telegraphic orders, but his benevolent mood induced him | 
to delay, in the hope that the interference of Sir William | 
A’Court, of the Austrian, and even of the French am. | 
bassadors, might have their effect, in time to cause the | 
telegraphic despatch to be revoked by a courier, which | 
there had now been time suflicient to receive from} 
Naples. The sanguinary Canosa did bring the written | 
commands, which were ‘short and sweet,’ as follows :— 

“* Naples, the 9th October, 1815. 

“*Ferdinand, by the grace of God, &c. &c. 

“+ We have decreed and do decree as follows :— 

“1st. General Murat shall be brought before a mili- 
tary commission, the members of which shall be named 
by our minister of war. 

“2d. Not more than half an hour shall be allowed to 
the condemned for the reception of religious aid. 

(Signed) “* FERDINAND.’ 


“ Upon the reception of this despatch, General Nun- 
zianie rushed out of the castle, unable to encounter the 
view of the heroic victim to this horrid mandate. 

“ At the very time that this sentence of death was 
within a few miles of its fatal destination, Joachim was 
conversing gaily with Nunziante, and remarking that an 





accommodation between King Ferdinand and himself was 
not so difficult a matter, as he would willingly cede to 
the former all pretensions upon Sicily, in exchange for 
the abandonment by Ferdinand of his pretensions to the 
continental territory of Naples! I mention this fact 
with inuch reluctance, because it must, to those who 
are not profound observers of human nature, appear like 
a proof of the insanity or imbecility of King Joachim, 
who was, however, neither fool nor madman. This hal. 
lucination will, to philosophers, furnish a valuable in- 
stance of the singleness of vision which often affects our 
senses when deeply imbued with an idea of right, or 
justice, or of the moral fitness of things, without taking 
into account the feelings and interests, and injustice of 
other men, on whom the conjunction of our hypothesis 
depends! Joachim, in this extraordinary instance, felt 
so simply convinced of his so long and generally ac- 
knowledged right to the throne of Naples, und so confi- 
dent in the honour of the allied sovereigns, who had 
so recently offered him an additional territory, as to lose 
sight of—the force which sets all such dreams at nought. 
Ferdinand in full possession, which we know is of itself 
ninety-nine parts of the law—himeelf a helpless prisoner 
—his friends, in power, ali turned toenemies! * * * 
But I must go on with iny melancholy recital, and leave 
the remaining philosophical reflections to the sugacity 
of my readers. 

“ Now came the task for Nunziante to acquaint the 
king with the fatal mandate. He regarded it as his 
duty to communicate the fact in person. However, he 
did not feel equal to the task; so, sending for Captain 
Strutti, he requested him to perform it for him at break 
of day next morning. Next morning came—and Stratti 
collected all his energy to enter the king’s room and 
execute the task imposed upon him by his kind-hearted 
general. Stratti found the king, at about sunrise, tran- 
quilly asleep, with that flittering, benignant smile upon 
his lips, expressive of the inward case attendant on a 
mind overflowing with benevolence. Stratti was about 
to wake him, but his resulution failed. He rushed out 
of the castle, and hastening to Nunziante, begged him to 
excuse a fortrer officer of the king's from being the an- 
nouncer of such intelligence. Nunziante felt the merits of 
the affecting case, and hastening to the castle, entered 
the room in which the king was still placidly sleeping 
for the last time. Nunziante could not find courage to 
awake him, but stood patiently by the bedside for a con- 
siderable time; at length poor Joachim spontaneously 
awoke. With tears streaming down his cheeks, and in 
almost inarticulate words, the general at length found 
means to whisper, ‘I am ordered to bring your majesty 


| before a military commission,’—and he could say no 


more. Neither was thcre any thing more to say; for 
those few words announced the doom of death! The 
king exclaimed, ‘Ah! I am lost !—this pretence of trial 
means simply death.’ Drawing his hand across his 
eyes, in order to conceal a tear, which was soon repulsed 
by a sudden manly effurt, he eagerly enquired whether 
he might be allowed to write to his wife? Nunziante, 
suffocated by emotion, in vain endeavoured to reply— 
but gave immediately an assenting sign. The king 
forthwith arose, and with perfect calmness and com- 
posure sat down and wrote the following letter :— 


“*My dear Caroline,—My last hour is come; ina 
few brief moments I shall have ceased to live, and thou 
to have a husband, Oh! never forget your tender hus- 
band. I die innocent. My life has never been sullied 
by any act of injustice. Adieu, my Achilles,—adieu, 
my Letizia,—adieu, my Lucien,—adieu, my Louisa ;— 
show yourselves to the world worthy of me. I leave 
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you without kingdom—without fortune—amidst nume- 
rous enemies. Be united and superior to misfortune. 
Think of what ye are—not of what ye have been, and 
God will bless your meekness. Do not reproach my 
memory. Believe, that the greatest anguish which I 
feel in this extremity of life, is to die at a distance from 
you all—-iny beloved family. Accept my paternal bene- 
diction; receive my embraces and my tears. Have al- 
ways present the memory of your unhappy father, 
** Joacnim.’ 
“¢ Pizzo, 13th Oct. 1815.’ 


“ He then cut off a lock or two of his fine black hair, 
and enclosing them in the letter, consigned it to the 
general, and it duly arrived at its destination. 

“In accordance with the fatal order of the 12th, seven 
judges were appointed, who were all of such, save one, 
whom Joachim, during his reign, had drawn from nullity 
and raised to grades and honours! If these men had 
had the common decency and virtue to refuse the cruel 
and illegal office imposed upon them, they would cer- 
tainly have exposed themselves to a meed of punish- 
ment; but whut punisiment ? what was the penalty 
that they could possibly have suffered? The depriva- 
tion of their military grades and (in bare possibility) 
three months’ imprisonment! Thus, at so low a price, 
might they have purchased honourable fame! But they 
chose the other course; and thanked even him who 
gave them the infumous commission with the opportu- 
nity so afforded them of proving their zeal in serving 
their new masier, whom, in fact, they were aiding to 
cover with infamy! So it always is with renegades and 
apostates! Look at our Pitts, and Burkes, and Southeys, 
and Burdetts, and Lyndhursts! But to proceed—the 
nefandous council met in one of the apartments of the 
castle. 

“ According to the provisions of the Code Napoleon, 
a counsel, or defender of the accused, was named tv per- 
form that office to the king. The choice fell on Captain 
Starace, sen of a judge of that name, with whom I had 
been very intimate at Naples during several years. 
Starace appeared before the noble victim, in order to 
receive his instructions respecting the proceedings in 
the execution of the painful, beeause hopeless, office. 
The king addressed his proffered advocate im the follow- 
ing terms :——' They are not my judges, but my subjecis. 
What has absolved them from their oath of allegiance 
tome? Private individuals cannot constitute a tri- 
bunal for the trial of a king!--nor can even an- 
other king do so--because he has no legal power over 
him. Kings can have no other judges than God and 
THE PEOPLE. If I am to be regarded as a marshal of 
France, a court of marshals of France alone can judge 
me; if only as a general, why then a court of generals! 
Before I can descend to a legal parity with the judges 
now elected, many pages must be torn from the book 
of European history. The tribunal is incompetent. I 
blush at the idea of appearing before it.’ Still did 
Starace implore him to permit his being defended by 
him; upon which the king cut short the question, say- 
ing,—‘ You cannot save my life-——but allow me to pre- 
serve the decorum of a marshal of France, and also of a 
king. This is not a question of trial, but of condemna- 
tion; and those who are so impudently called ny judges, 
are my executioners. You shall not speak a word in 
my defence. I positively forbid you.’ 

“While Staruce was mournfully quitting the pre- 
sence, the judge ‘ relator’ of the procedure entered, and, 
according to custom, enquired the name, surname, and 
other technical matters, when he was interrupted by 
the noble prisoner, in these words:—I am Joachim 
Murat, King of the Two Sicilies—and yours—begone ! 
—free me from your presence ! 

“* Now left alone with Starace, his head inclined to- 
wards a table, his arms folded to his breast, and eyes 
intently gazing on the portraits of his family, which he 
always carried about him, collected in one tablet, his 
deep sighs and profound look of agony betrayed the in- 
ward workings of those conjugal and parental feelings, 
which always proved Murat to be a man of simple, na- 
tural, unsophisticated heart. Found in this pusition by 
his benevolent guardian, Stratti, who then entered the 
room, the latter did not venture to address him, but 
Joachim, awakening from his reverie, said— In Pizzo 
there is joy at my misfortune! thank God, Pizzo is but 
a speck——a foreign Spanieh speck upon this land. What 
have I done to the Neapolitans to make them enemies? 
I have expended for them the fruits of all my long ser- 
vices and wars, and I leave my family in a state of 
poverty. All that is liberal in the laws and institutions 
is a work of mine. I have given fame to the army in 
Spain, Germany, Russia, and Italy, and have ruised the 
nation to a rank of power and consequence amongst the 





states cf Europe. For the love of Naples I- forgot all 
other sentiments and affections. | became ungrateful 
to the French, who had conducted me to the throne, 
from which | now descend without fear and without 
remorse, In the tragedy of the Duke d’Enghien, which 
Ferdinand now imitates, I had no part; and this I swear 
to that God into whose presence J shall soon be called.’ 
Here he was silent for a moment—and then he added, 
‘Captain Stratti, I feel the want of being alone; I sin- 
cerely thank you for the love you have shown tne in my 
adversity; but I now have no other means of evincing 
to you my gratitude than by expressing it. May you 
be happy.’ Thus spoke Joachim; and Stiatti, in silent 
obedience—overwhelmed, convulsed with grief--retired. 

“ Very shortly after the departure of the worthy Stratti, 
the priest Masdea requested audience of King Joachim, 
and was received with cordiality. ‘Sire,’ said this good 
ecclesiastic and real pastor of his flock, ‘this is the 
second time that I have had the honour of address- 
ing you. When your majesty came to Pizzo, five years 
ago, I requested your aid to complete the building of 
our church, which aid your majesty did grant, far be- 
yond our expectations. That day, oh! sire, you did 
benignly condescend to hear my voice. Now, on this 
dire occasion, I feel persuaded that your majesty will 
not reject my exhortations, which are directed for the 
repose of your immortal! spirit. Allow me a few mi- 
nutes conlerence on this momentous subject. King 
Joachim calmly took the venerable pastor by the hand, 
and remained with him in private conversation above 
half'an hour. Masdea terminated his priestly office by 
requesting Murat to sign a paper containing the follow- 
ing words:—'I declare that 1 die as a good Christian,’ 
(Signed) ‘J. M.’ 

“ Whilst this solemn and pious scene was taking place 
in one apartment of the castle, in another, not far dis- 
tant, was assembled the execrable mock tribunal. 

* All these officers, with the exception of Frojo, had 
received their respective grades from: King Joachim. 


“The proceedings of this atrocious tribunal were of 


a characteristic brevity. ‘There were no witnesses to 
examine, no defence to be heard. A long bill of indict- 
ment was read, stating the particulars ot *‘ General Mu- 
rat’ having landed at Pizzo, ‘with an armed force ;’ but 
saying no word about the request of provisions, &c. fur 
the voyage to Trieste. ‘This indictment would occupy 
too much space for me to give it here, and it cannot 
well be abridged. But my readers have heard all the 
facts without disguise, and may well spare the official 
repetition. 

“ The ‘judges!’ were unanimous in their vote of guilty 
and of death. Their reasons were, * That Joachim Mu- 
rat having, by the fate of arms, been reduced to the con- 
dition of a private individual, such as he was born in, 
was guilty of rashly landing on the coast with twenty- 
eight companions, in the intention of exciting tumult and 
revellion, to the OUTRAGE OF LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGNTY ; 
thus becoming a public enemy, and guilty of death.’ 

“ By way of further mockery, one of the laws passed 
seven years previously during his own reign, and direct. 
ed against the bands of Fradiavolo brigands that were 
continually being landed om the coast from Sicily, was 
quoted against him. We have seen how mild a use, 
however, he had made of his power, and how many con- 
victed conspirators (even against his life) he had let 
live! But in fact, it is not true, as it has been stated, 
that he was condeimned under the Jaw alluded to. The 
discussion itself is futile, because his case was quite dif- 
ferent from that of any other possible individual ; how- 
ever, I will, for the sake of precision, state, that the 
very first ‘ consideration’ through which his judges as. 
serted their competency to try him, was as follows, and 
therefore not founded on any of his own decrees :— 


“Considering that the competency of this tribunal 
is unaltetably fixed by the decree of the 28th of June, 
1815, article 5th, which says: 

“The military commissions shall be competent to 
proceed against the authors of the following crimes, 
committed subsequently to the 29th of May, 1815: i. e. 

“* Against such as are convicted of an attempt de- 
clared in the second paragraph of the second section, 
chap i, title i. book exii. of the penal code; when they 
shall be taken with arms in their hands, or in flagrant 
action. 

“* Against,’ &c., and goes on to show at length the 
nature of the offences which may be tried by a ‘ military 
commission,’ in virtue of the decree of the restored Ferdi. 
nand, in date of 29th of May, 1815, at which time Murat 
was a fugitive in France. 


“ King Joachim now spoke to the officers around him 
of the great and real benefits he had conferred upon the 
Neapolitan nation, and of the more magnanimuus course 


here afforded to King Ferdinand, of allowing him to pro- 
ceed to join his family. He said, ‘My overthrow has 
procured to Ferdinand the enjoyment of a kingdom far 
different to what it was in 1806. I entered Naples with 
twelve millions of my private funds; and, after ten 
years of a dominion which I have endeavoured to render 
as paternal as possible, I departed from it with two 
hundred thousand francs as my whole fortune. I leave 
to Ferdinand the capital wonderfully embellished ; and 
by the royal palaces all magnificently ornamented and 
improved at my private expense, provided with all things 
which can be desirable to himself and his court. I have 
established a code that has greatly improved the civilisa- 
tion of even the lowest classes, and placed all upon an 
equality before the law. The administration of justice 
I have ensured, and swept away the most corrupt and 
baneful practices that could disgrace the tribunals of 
the most barbarous people!* I have made highroade 
throughout the entire kingdom; I have caused to dis- 
wppear the bunds of robbers which infested the face of 
the land; the use of the stiletto to cease. The excellent 
police established by me has rendered persons and pro- 
perty at least as secure as they are in Paris, if not more 
so. I have inspired the Neupolitans with a national 
spirit and self-respect, together with an idea of self- 
government by means of guod municipal institutions in 
every district, city, and village. By the distribution of 
the crown and feudal lands I have spread industry and 
promoted agriculture, and by awarding premiums to in- 
dustrial manufacturing merit, I have benefited every 
branch of internal trade. I have secured shelter and 
repuse to indigent old age, and caused to arise innu- 
merable institutions for the education of the youth of 
both sexes and of all classes. Look at the organisation 
and simple arrangement of the finances; is there any 
vther more perfect in Europe? Look at all our civil 
administrations! By how many generations have I not 
advanced the country in order and social perfection? In 
respect to foreign commerce, every thing was done by 
me in its favour; but the general European war threw 
many obstacles in my way. Yet, much was done; Na- 
ples suppliea to the amount of more than six millions 
francs value of raw cotton, grown upon ker soil (a new 
branch of industry), to the mills of France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Cvffee and sugar plantations were be- 
ginning to thrive; and now peace would have caused all 
these germs of national and social good, which I have 
planted, to grow up into still greater benefits to the 
community.’ Thus speaking, and striding with rapid 
steps up and down the room, he continued to show what 
he had done towards the army (no such thing, properly 
so called, had previously existed) ; and then continuing, 
he added, * Whether at my court, or when with tie army 
in Italy, or in Germany, or in Russia, my predominant 
thoughts were constantly directed to the prosperity of 
my people. For them I have made every imaginable 
sacrifice. I never expended a ducat pf the public reve- 
nues but upon works of public utility. I have done or 
saved nothing for myself or relatives. All the riches I 
now carry to the tomb are the evidences of my conduct. 
This is all my glory—my only consolation. 

“*In the present state of European affairs, Ferdinand 
would have nothing to fear from me, an exiled captive 
in Austria; neither will my death render his reign more 
secure. His generosity towards a man whom he can no 
longer fear, would ensure him the applause of his co- 
temporaries and of posterity.’ . 

“Whilst poor Murat was thus engaging the attention 
of his attendants with these important reminiscences, 
so incontrovertibly true, the door of the chamber slowly 
opened—Giovanni Della Casa entered, and, with down- 
cast eyes, announced that sentence of death was passed, 
and would be executed in half an hour. Joachim beheld 
the speaker with perfect calm; not the slightest change 
was Visible in his countenance; not for an instant did 
he lose his presence of mind. He met the hideoas fea- 
tures of this far more terrible of deaths with as much 
indifference as he had faced it when it wus disguised 
under the trappings and the panoply of war. Taking 
in his hand the cornelian seal on which was graven his 
wife’s image, he gazed on it and kissed it, and then 
again dwelt upon the miniatured features of his four 
children, on which he-dropt a tear. Desiring that the 
cornelian he then held within his band might after 
death be taken from its grasp and given to his wife, and 
the miniature to be buried with him, he walked erect 
into the room of death, in which were drawn up in 
double file twelve soldiers. The muskets had not yet 
been loaded; and upon this thrilling operation King 





* Would to heaven that such a hand could be found 
to cleanse the more than Augean stables of our English 





courts of law. 
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Joachim stood Isoking as though he were upon parade. 
The proposal made to him of being blindfolded he mildly 
rejected with a smile; then placing his right hand, which 
grasped the effigies of his family, upon his breast, he 
exclaimed, in a calm, strong voice, ‘Spare the face; aim 
at my heart!’ Twelve muskets answered to the words, 
and sent twelve balls into the breast which had never 
harboured any other feelings than those of generosity, 
benevolence, and virtue. 

“ The engraved cornelian and the picture were taken 
from his strong death-grasp. His mutilated remains, 
together with the portraits of his family, were buried in 
the very church which had been erected by his munifi. 
cence. 


“Such was the deplorable and atrocious end of the 
illustrious warrior whom death had respected in more 
than two hundred battles. He was in the forty-eighth 
year of his age, and the eighth of his reign over Naples. 

“ On the report of his death reaching Naples, all those 
who believed, bitterly lamented it; but the majority of 
Neapolitans fer a long time after refused to give cre- 
dence to the account. A story long prevailed of his 
having been kept a prisoner, until leave was obtained 
from the high allied powers to execute the sentence 
passed upon him.” 

These memoirs of Maceroni, which we hope 
are accessible to some of the lovers of light 
reading, are precisely such a record as few 
periods of the world’s history could have pro- 
duced. A military adventurer of goud family 
is thrown upon the surface of events, and passes 
rapidly through the various scenes of court in- 
trigue, military adventure, the dissipations of 
the European capitals—at one time the associ. 
ate of kings and courtiers, but left high and 
dry by the current of war, he now seeks em- 
ployment in England as a teacher of the noble 
art of defence, or would gladly accept a salary 
to drain marshes, :un steam-coaches, &c. &c. 
The work is full of edd matters, and excepting 
the narrative of Murat, mainly filled with things 
of no possible interest as history, and, we fear, 
many falsehoods. 

—<=>—— 


EDITCR’S TABLE. 


North American Review for October.—The 
review of Sparks’s Life and Writings of Wash- 
ington is a valuable one, imparting a good 
knowledge of the materials of the work, and 
tending therefore to make better known one of 
the most substantial biographies ever issued 
from the press of any country. We commend 
the article.to the perusal of our countrymen. 

The article on the American Health Conven- 
tion offers a fair opportunity successfully to 
ridicule the Graham. bran-bread system, and 
good use is made of the reports to create a 
hearty laugh at their proceedings. ‘ The in- 
terests of humanity would appear to these cru- 
saders to be suspended on a pot-hook. All 
flesh is grass, and if man grows, it must be 
grass that expands him.’ In conclusion, the 
reviewer has a happy dash at the absurd mode 
of formitg societies for the promotion of every 
thing, which characterises the age we live in; 
this has been happily ridiculed in Bentley's 
account of the Mudfog Association; one of the 
members alarmed the meeting, by stating his 
fears that the common practice among the 
young gentlemen of rubbing in so much bear’s 
grease on their whiskers, was gradually tending 
to approximate the human character to that of 
bears, a proposition quite as plausible as many 
made, and supported too, by long speeches at 
the Boston Health Convention, where one mem- 
ber rejoiced that he had grown thin on gruel, 
and another gloried in the fact that he had 
grown fat on the same nutritious diet. 





Our friend Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round 


the World, though a Philadelphia volume, 
mects a merited tribute of praise; the North 
American says:—* H[e has accomplished his 
task a merveille, his narrative being the most 
readable account of foreign travel that it has 
lately befallen us to peruse ;"’ and sundry other 
just and approbatory remarks follow. 

There is an article on gardening from which 
we must be permitted to copy a few excellent 
remarks. ‘If he who makes two spires of 
grass grow where one grew before,” says the 
writer, “is a public benefactor, what shall we 
say of him who introduces or disseminates a 
new variety of delicious fruit, and thus contri- 
butes to the innocent and salutary pleasures, 
not only of his cotemporaries, but of nations 
yetunborn? The gratification thus ministered to 
each individual singly, may be deemed trifling; 
but when we consider the number so gratified, 
how immense is the aggregate of human enjoy- 
ment? How long and how gratefully must 
such a gift be remeinbered? Of what moment 
to us are the undaunted valour and consummate 
generalship displayed by Lucullus in his vic- 
tories over Mithridates?) They served only to 
bring one more gallant monarch into subjection 
to the haughty and gigantic power, whose iron 
sceptre has long since been shattered—to add 
one more jewel to the diadem which has 
been for ages trampled in the dust. But the 
taste and assiduity of the Roman general in 


naturalising the cherry-tree to the climate of 


Europe, have entitled him to the grateful com- 
memoration of sixty generations. ‘The empire 
which France laboured to establish on this con- 
tinent has long since passed away. ‘The cliain 
of fortresses which she erected on our northern 
and western borders, with so much skill and at 
such a cost, is rapidly vanishing from the soil. 
Hler very language is rapidly departing from 
those regions, before the silent and peaceful 
progress of our institutions. But the orchards 
of magnificent and venerable pear-trees, planted 
by French settlers on the banks of the beautiful 
Detroit river, yet remain, a noble monument to 
the honour of the parent country of modern 
horticulture.” So, we might add, the kinduess 
extended to the French who emigrated to Phila- 
delphia, to flee from the horrors of the massacre 
of St. Domingo, left a permanent memento to 
reward the descendants of their benefactors, by 
introducing some of the now most valued ve- 
getables of every-day consumption among us. 
When the name even of the present “ Bank of 
the United States’’ shall have perished from the 
memory of the people, Nicholas Biddle will be 
remembcred as the first who brought to perfec- 
tion here the mode of producing the table grape 
at all seasons; the sick and the well will not 
forget him, though his prominence as “ em- 
peror’’ and “money king’ will have passed 
away. As an auxiliary to the temperance cause, 
none would be found more effectual than choice 
fruits; if the attention of the cultivator be not 
called off from the production of fruits in this 
neighbourhood to the now more profitable rais- 
ing of mulberry trees, which threaten to absorb 
all our operatives, and leave the ground to bear 
little but “food for worms,” Philadelphia will 
set an example in the race for improved horti- 
culcure, that will be felt in America in all time. 
Her horticultural society has done more in the 
last four years in this particular, than all the 
individual efforts of a century previously ; this 
we hold to be a legitimate object for combining 
men into societies, fur its effects are for the 





benefit of the whole human family, to assist 
each other by advice and example, and to dis- 
seminate to all the beautiful and excellent pro- 
ductions of God’s earth. The close of this 
article is worthy of all consideration. “ Al- 
though the paramount importance of agricultu- 
ral pursuits over all others is unquestioned, we 
suspect there’is scarcely a school or college in 
the country where a single hour is devoted to 
the elucidation of their leading principles; and 
we doubt not that many have finished their 
academical course, able, perhaps, to repeat 
whole volumes of metaphysics in the words of 
the author, while they have not merely acquired 
no knowledge, but have formed no conception, 
of those familiar operations of the farmer and 
gardener, for which they are indebted for their 
daily food. Surely some few days of the ten 
years of pupilage through which so many of 
our youth pass, might be profitably given to 
subjects so interesting, as well as so important 
as these.” 

We have devoted so much space to this num- 
ber of the North American, that we can only 
add, that in the article on Probus and the Let- 
ters from Palmyra, the writer commits an error 
in stating that Zenobia was “ unappropriated 
by previous seekers after attractive themes for 
works of fiction.” Miss O’Keefe wrote a no- 
vel in two volumes with the title of ‘+ Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, a Narrative founded on His- 
tory,’’ which is now before us. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1814. 

The Fan-Qui in China.—By the magic of 
our “moveable types” we transport the reader 
to-day to China, whither our pages have not 
before conducted him. In reflecting on the 
Chinese, two or three propositions should be 
borne in mind: the Celestial Empire comprises 
within its boundaries one third of the population 
of our world; their civilisation, though not in all 
things like our own, is of a high grade; they 
were the inventors of the mariner’s compass, 
of printing, and of gunpowder, and, moreover, 
are the most ancient people who have kept to- 
gether till the present time under the same 
laws. 

The Chinese empire, even when deprived of 
its fabulous and traditionary periods, is still 
very ancient; the Chinese must have branched 
off from the great human family immediately 
after the dispersion, and traveling to the farther 
east, settled down on the Yellow River, coeval 
with the establishment of the Babylonian and 
Egyptian monarchies. Thus, ere Rome was 
fuunded or Troy taken—before Thebes or Ni- 
neveh were erected into kingdoms—China was 
a settled state, under a regular form of govern- 
ment; with customs and institutions very simi- 
lar, In many respects, to those which it pos- 
sesses now. : 

Since that time the country has been exposed 
to foreign invasion, and torn by intestine com- 
motion, dynasties have changed, and the people 
are even now subject to a Tartar yoke; yet 
China is China still. Her manners and her 
customs remain unaltered, and the genius and 
spirit of the people are the same they were in 
the patriarchal age; they retain their peculiari- 
ties as much as if their exclusive wal! had sur- 
rounded their whole empire, and debarred all 
others from intercourse with them. ‘The mo- 


dern kingdoms of Europe are but of yesterday 
compared with the Chinese, who embody in 
their present conduct principles which were 
laid down four thousand years ago. 
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Confucius’s history of his own times, com- 
mences with the reign of the emperor Ping, 
720 years before Christ, and is as much to be 
depended on as the recitals of the Greek 
and Roman historians ;—it bears on itself the 
stamp of credibility, and has never been con- 
futed. 

A little more than two hundred years before 
the Christian era, China became subject to its 
fourth dynasty, called Tsin, from which Chin, 
or China. The ruler of T’sin conceived the in- 
sane idea of establishing a dynasty which should 
extend from the beginning to the end of time. 
With this view, he collected and burnt all the 
records of previous ages, and buried alive four 
hundred and sixty learned men, wishing to make 
posterity believe that the dominion of the world 
commenced with himself, the first universal em- 
peror of China. ‘The object of obliterating all 
remembrance of antiquity was, however, defeat- 
ed by the subsequent discovery of the books of 
Confucius, in the wainscot of an old house; 
these writings were imperfect, and thus gave 
rise to very many commentators ; in this, as well 
as in other matters, marking a strong resem- 
blance to ourselves. 


We speak of our internal improvements, but 
China is our predecessor in this work; she has 
had canals for thousands of years: her stupen- 
dous “wall” stretches over fifteen hundred 
miles of country, crossing hills and rivers, and 
provided with gates and towers. In the de- 
partment of learning, we have taken many of 
our customs from this singular people. So long 
ago as A. D. 620, learning was extensively cul- 
tivated, and the literary examinations esta- 
blished ; printing was invented in China A. D. 
924, and we find no country in the world, not 
even America with its “ Waldie,’’ where books 
are either so much read, so plentiful, or so 
cheap. She is our model even in district 
szhools. When she has been conquered by 
arms, her excellent institutions, precepts, and 
customs have impelled the new rulers to adopt 
them, and this is one secret of her permanent 
institutions. 
_ The modern empire of China assumes a pe- 
culiar interest and importance on account of 
the extent of its territory. In addition to China 
Proper, which, with its eighteen rich and fer- 
tile provinces, each of them equal in extent and 
population to some European kingdoms, pos- 
sesses an area of 1,298,000 square miles, the 
empire is now swelled by the annexation of 
Chinese Tartary, 2 thinly-peopled, but out- 
stretched region. Her power is strengthened 
by having Thibet on the one hand, and Corea, 
or Loo-Choo, on the other, almost entirely sub- 
ject to her influence; while her importance is 
augmented by claiming to include Cochin- 
China, Camboja, Burmah, and Siam among her 
tributary kingdoms. Her overgrown dominion 
extends over thirty-five degrees of latitude and 
seventy of lonyitude, and all included, cover- 
ing an area of 3,000,000 square miles. The 
Chinese empire thus occupies no inconsider- 
able space on our map of the earth’s surface. 
By its new accessions of territory, China has 
come into the neighbourhood of the British 
East India possessions, and seems to shake 
hands with our mother country across the Hi- 
malaya mountains. 


We have thrown these remarks together with 
a view to interest our habitual readers in the 
subject which is to occupy several of our num- 





bers; the character of the Chinese has recently 
been opened to the view of other nations by 
means of books, and the more this people is 
studied, the more curious and 1emarkable do 
they appear; none who have had opportunities 
for the study would call them barbarians or un- 
civilised. A new opportunity, the best ever 
offered out of China, will soon be open to the 
American public, to view their peculiar cus- 
toms, domestic habits, and manufactures, by 
the display of the great collection of Chinese 
articles, made with extraordinary care and ex- 
pense by our townsman, N. Dunn, Esq. As 
every body will go to see it, we can promise 
those who read the Fan-Qui that they will not 
consider the time thrown away. Those who 
wish to pursue the subject, cannot do better 
than read Davis’s China, as republished in 
Harper's Family Library; it contains a very 
extraordinary amount of accurate and amusing 
information. 


Mrs. Leicester's School.—As we are in duty 
bound to gratify all the members of the family 
circle, it gives us pleasure to refer the young 
to a litthe werk republished to-day, entitled, 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School,” reprinted from the 
recent cleventh London edition. It is the pro- 
duction of Miss Lamb, the favourite sister of 
the author of the Essays of Elia, and is alto- 
gether a charming work, which our youthful, 
no less than grown up readers, will, we are 
sure, thank us for sending to London for. We 
return our obligations to a valued correspondent 
who suggested its insertion. 


Picciola.—Lea & Blanchard have puplished 
** Picciola, or Captivity Captive,” by M. de 
Saintine; this work appeared in our Library 
some months since, and gave universal pleasure 
to our numerous readers, many of whom, we 
doubt not, will desire to possess a copy in book 
form. 


Peter Pilgrim.—Dr. Bird’s new work has 
been published by Lea & Blanchard, and so far 
as we have read, is much to our taste. Coming 
as it did, almost at the moment of going to 
press, we can do little more than announce its 
appearance. 


** Parlour Magic.—Revised and improved 
edition. H. Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia.”” This amusing and instructive little 
volume will prove an acceptable present to the 
youngsters of a family. 


i 


Among the annoyances to which publishers 
of periodicals are subject, not the least is the 
expense for postage incurred by the transmis- 
sion, per mail, of pamphlets—* please puff” 
copies—which are not worth the tithe of the 
postage. We hope that, in future, those who 
are kind enough to remember us in this way, 
will find a way of sending their lucubrations 
free of expense. 

—_— 


FOR SALE, 


A share of the interest of a publication office, 
where several works ofa valuable and permanent 
nature are published. To an active man, who 
could superintend the business, this affords an 
excellent opportunity for investing profitably a 
few thousand dollars. For particulars, address, 
post paid, ** B. C., Proposals,” to the care of 
the subscriber 


A. WALDIE. 
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